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“THE PACE THAT KILLS.” 

[The time has come when more vigorous action 
ought to be taken against the snorter-scorcher, 
who is a much more dangerous wild beast than his 
cyclist prototype.”—Pall Mall Gazette.} 

In hideous leathern garb, 

With goggles and misplaced zeal, 
The seorcher sits in‘ his motor-car 
And grips at the steering wheel. 
Seorch! Scorch! Scorch! 
In petrol and people and dirt, 
runs down a mortal, he utters a 
chortle, 
And puts on an extra spurt. 


He 


Snort—snort—snort— 
While frightened pedestrians cower 
And snort—snort—snort 
At twenty odd miles an hour. 
It ’s oh, to be on foot 
For setting the nerves a-jar ; 
And always be ready to up and scoot 
From the rush of the swirling car. 


Scorch—scorch—scorch— 
With a pelt and a plunge through 
space. 
Secoreh—scorch—scorch 
At a double death-dealing pace. 
Stream or mansion or shop, 
Shop or mansion or stream, 
All is merged in a mixed design 
In an oily, odorous dream. 


Scoreh—scorch—scorch— 
And a cow or a sheep is lamed. 
Scoreh—scoreh—scorch— 
And a boy or a hen is maimed. 
And the villager gasps at the scorching 
ear, 
And his bosom with terror fills. 
For he knows the pace of the scorching 
ear 
Is the terrible pace that kills. 





Scorchers with sisters dear, 
Scorchers with mothers and wives, 
Think of the people your snorting car 
Is frightening out of their lives. 
Pity the shattered nerves 
Caused by your shriek and snort. 
It isn’t exactly an Englishman’s game, 
And it isn’t a British sport. 





PEOPLE WHO PALL ON 
V.—THE CRITICAL MAN. 


CRITICISM, like the cold-water douche, 
is refreshing—at intervals. But some folk 
overdo the cold-water business altogether. 
Of such a kind is the critical man. He 
is only bearable in the hot summertime of 
violent emotion. Then a little of him, 
just like an occasional ice, may have a 
cooling effect. But, on the whole, the 
critical man is not suited to our English 
climate, and if you have any enthusiasms, 
better cover them up with the waterproof 
of a cheerful dogmatism before you meet 
him: otherwise, depend upon it, he will 
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WHERE THERE’S A WILL.” 


Aunt, “ Way, TEDDY, YOU HAVE FORGOTTEN TO BRING YOUR SPADE!” 
T+ddy (reprovingly). *‘Ou, Aunty, Ir’s SuNDAy! NuRSE PUTS IT AWAY.’ 
Aunt. ‘‘PooR LITTLE MAN, HOW WILL YOU MANAGE TO AMUSE Bo 
Teddy. ** Dig witH My HANDS!” 








chill the poor things through and through 
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uses stilts. You can put up with a taller 
man than yourself, but a man who raises 
himself artifically and then takes credit 
for looking down on you—that is not to be 
borne with. 

The critical man is usual good-tempered, 
but there must be something wrong about 
a man who persistently keeps his tem- 
per. It isn’t healthy to keep aloof from 
emotional athletics. 

The critical man boasts that he has 
searcely any prejudices. Unhappy wight! 
One would as soon admire an old house 
the better because all the lichen and ivy 
has been removed. 


by swamping them with frigid question- 
ings. 

The critical man, who prides himself 
upon his level-headedness, flatters him- 
self that he is never swept away by the 
eurrent of strong emotion, and has con- 
structed for himself logical tunnels which 
run beneath the tidal passions and convey 
his opinions smoothly along to their des- | 
tination, while the electrie light of com | 
mon-sense sheds a hard radiance upon the 
course. 

Considered as a companion, the critical 
man is the reverse of exhilarating: it is 
disagreeable to walk beside a man who 
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A FORTUNE-HUNTING SONG. 

[‘* MatRrmony.—Gentleman, thirty, holding important appointment and 
desiring to enter Parliament, wishes to meet affectionate lady of means and 
social standing.”’— Advt. wn the ** People.’’| 

SinGc Yoicks! Tally-ho! Fortune hunting I go 
Through the gayest society scenes, 
All eager to catch that desirable match, 
An affectionate lady of means. 
Coy maiden just out of her teens, 
Old matron surrounded with weans, 
It’s all one to me if the party but be 
An affectionate lady of means. 


One swears by the grace of his lady-love’s face, 
To her eyebrows another one leans, 
While a third lover sighs for his mistress’s eyes— 
I sigh for affection plus means. 
It ’s a rare combination, one gleans, 
But hope still at times intervenes 
That in spite of the dearth I may yet run to earth 
An affectionate lady of means. 








‘LAST NIGHTS! WALK UP! WALK UP!” 

‘*Charles the First,’’ revived for only a few performances, 
to be repeated again, it is to be hoped, if pre-arrangements 
permit, ‘* walked and talked ’”’ last week; but Sir HENRY IRVING 
has not as yet given us enough of ‘‘ Wills’s Mixture,’’ whereof 
the flavour is delightful. As the lovable but weak King, IRVING 
is at his very best. His manner, his figure, his smile, all so 
pathetic, that no one, save a being of Scrooge-like type, 
with a strong spice of Fifth-Monarchy man in him, seeing the 
representation could have the heart to adapt the Cibberian 
version of Richard the Third to the occasion and exclaim, ‘* Off 
with his head! So much for CHARLES StuartT!’’ In fact, had 
Sir Henry been CHARLES THE FIRST he would never have been 
beheaded ; but had CHARLES been HENRY he would have lost 
his head over the management of the Lyceum long ago, and 
been sent to the block by some stony-hearted Cromwellian 
Syndicate. The only “ block’’ at present is that of carriages 
and cabs in the Strand, Covent Garden, and Wellington Street, 
on the oecasions when the unfortunate monarch is fortunately 
revived. Vivat Rex! 

Then the opportunity afforded to our own ELLEN Terry! 
Are we not all ready to join with her with one heart and voice, 
and with tears in our eyes, im that touching and eloquent 
appeal to the stubborn man of destiny, Cromwell, as admirably 
represented by Mr. TYARS, as is the and faithful 
servitor by Mr. BARNES. 

The Lyceum should be to Londoners what the Franeais is to 
the Parisians. Here is a varied collection! Place side by side 
as companion portraits HENRY IRVING’s First Charles and his 
Eleventh Louis. They are historical studies worthy of any stage : 
the one play original, by an Englishman; the other a clever 
English adaptation of the play by M. Casmmir DELAVIGNE, but 
quite an English classie associated with the names of CHARLES 
KEAN (whom the present deponent just remembers in it, and, 
remembering, shall never forget), and PHELPS, whom the same 
deponent never saw in this particular part, and it is difficult to 
imagine him as having been equal to either KEAN or IRVING. 
The part with its cynicism, its sardonic smile, its good humour 
under flattery, its abject superstition, tiger-like ferocity, and its 
display of grovelling fear of death, is one which gives the actor 
opportunities afforded him probably by no other part in his 
répertoire, and from which he extracts the very utmost effect 
possible. 


honest 


No one who cares for English drama at its best should miss 
such a rare display of histrionic genius as can now be seen 
“for a few nights only ’’—alas!—at the Lyceum. Pity that 





this entire season has not been devoted to these most popular 
revivals! Sir HENRY might have kept Corry O’Lanus for a 
little tour in Ireland and then on to America, and Corry would 
have ‘done well for a few nights, alternating with The Lyons 
Mail and The Bells, on which he could have rung the changes, 
but returning again & nos premiers amours, Charles, Louis, 
Shylock, and two or three others, not on any account omitting 
Jingle, and that Meissonier-like finished figure of the old soldier 
as given to the life by Sir HENRY in that charming one-act 
piece called Waterloo. 








THE LOST FOLLOWER. 


[Nore.—The Leader of the Liberal Party, being himself somewha in 
doubt as to the issue of Tuesday’s impending conference, has felt unable to 
render the author any useful assistance in his composition. ] 

Just for a mouthful of dinner he leaves us, 
Just for a bumper to mellow his heart ; 

False is the sigh that the hypocrite heaves us, 
Wishing we too could be taking a part. 


Had he withdrawn at the summons of duty, 
Pressure of work, let us say, at the Bar; 

How had our sympathy, tearful and fluty, 
Mourned the eclipse of a promising star! 


How we had felt for him, visibly thinner, 

Worn to a shadow by zeal for the law, 
Running no risk of incurring at dinner 

Pangs for his conscience and pains for his maw 


We that remarked his forensic proclivities 
Under that other redoubtable chief, 

Fostered and flattered his latent abilities, 
Letting him have an occasional brief— 


We that beneath an identical banner 

Fought at his side to dismember the Church, 
Dimly adopting his Balliol manner— 

We are the ones that he leaves in the lurch ! 


MORLEY was for me, Sir WILLIAM was one with me, 
Battersea BURNS with my cause had combined ;— 
He (the unmentioned) has openly done with me, 
He has announced that he means to be dined! 


Picture what pattern of barbarous victuals 
Such an oceasion will place in his hands ; 
Boer’s-head and bully-beef, lager (with skittles) 
And the dum-dumpling that goes and expands ! 


We, too, have dined ; he will plead our example, 
Hint how we feasted for personal ends, 

How, being full, we proceeded to trample * 
Right on the toes of our dearest of friends. 


Well, if my section waxed fat, when they fed it, 
Even discharging the opening brick, 

Still I can always recover my credit 
Keeping a trump for the ‘ confidence ”’ trick. 


As for this duplicate banquet’s verbosity, 
While I am all for opinions at play, 
Candid respect and polite reciprocity, 
I should suggest he were better away. 


Yet, if I reckon the ultimate cost to me 
(Here I allude to the moral expense), 
’Tis but a paltry Imperial lost to me 
When I return to my roost on the fence ; 


Back to the perch that I ought to have stopped on, 
Back from the nervous exhaustion and strain, 

Back from the definite sphere that I dropped on, 
Back to ambiguous postures again ! O. 8. 
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‘ 
LAZILY, LAZILY, DROWSILY, DROWSILY!” 
Boat Song. 
Admiral'y Optimist (murmuring to himseY— nomentarily awaking). THREE NEW BATTLE-SHIPS—PRETTY NAMES—SIX CRUISERS— 
TEN DEsTROYER3S—SOON READY—PLENTY OF TIM&—ALL RIGHT. MEDITERRANEAN——” (Drops off again for another ‘‘ forty winks”). 
Vide statements in both Houses on Shipbuilding Vote, Friday, July 5. 
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A STORY WITHOUT WORDS. 


FREDDY’s FIRST DAY AT HENLEY. 

















ROUNDABOUT LONDON, 

(Concerning the Four-mile Radius.) 

THE would-be driver was applying for a 
licence. 

‘*How would you get from Charing 
Cross to Victoria Station?’’ asked the 
Examiner. 

‘*T would go up Bond Street by Suffolk 
Street, the Haymarket, Regent Street, 
and Burlington Gardens, then get into 
South Audley Street and come round 
by Sloane Street, Pont Street, Eaton 
Square and Hobart Place.’’ 

‘*Wouldn’t that be rather a circuitous 
route ?’’ 

** Well, it could not strictly be charged 
the whole distance by the mile, because 
it would come to more than the measured 
allowance issued by Scotland Yard.’’ 

“Why not go by Parliament Street 
and Victoria Street ?’’ 

‘*Because Parliament Street would be 
probably up for alterations, and Victoria 
Street closed for repairs.’’ 

‘** You wouldn’t go by Pall Mall and the 
Park, and then through Buckingham Palace 
Road ?’’ 


| 


| 





“Certainly not; for one of those 
thoroughfares would be sure to be blocked 
by something or other.”’ 

‘“*Then you think the route you have 
indicated the wisest ?’’ 

‘* Yes, and in the long run it would be 
found to be the shortest.’’ 

“If you had to drive from Charing Cross 
to the Mansion House, how would you go?’’ 

‘Chiefly by Holborn and north of 
Newgate Street.’’ 

‘*And from Charing Cross to London 
Bridge ?’’ 

*“*Round the Bank and over the 
Tower Bridge vid Finsbury Circus.’’ 

** And why would you take these seem- 
ingly roundabout courses ?”’ 

‘* Because I would have to consider the 
ups and downs of the Metropolitan roads.”’ 

‘* And you believe that the Metropolitan 
roads would be chiefly i 

‘* Would be chiefly ups. So, you sec, 
Sir, I know my London fairly well.’’ 

** Yes,’’ replied the Examiner, ‘ you 
do; and, what is more useful, you know 
your London County Council even better.’’ 

And the would-be driver received his 
certificate. 


New 
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DRESS DIARY FOR THE DOG DAYS. 
(Sanctioned by Precedent, but emphati- 
cally not guaranteed.) 


Monday.—Furs and overcoats. Thick 
materials and umbrellas. 

Tuesday.—Muslin and cambric. Sun- 
shades and brown boots. 

Wednesday. — Autumn wear. Tweeds, 
goloshes and mackintoshes. 

Thursday.—Chiffons and lace. White 


suits and slippers. 

Friday.— Dust-coats and veils, frieze 
dittoes and shooting-boots. 

Saturday.—Furs, linens, overcoats, chif- 
fons. Sunshades, umbrellas, lined gloves 
and white boots. 

Everything by turns and nothing long, 
except skirts and waterproofs. 

Prepare for heat wave, thunderstorms, 
Scotch mist and fall of snow. 





Stk HENRY IRVING AS A Mororist.—Sir 
HENRY is in excellent health. He daily 
goes out for a spin with the Lyceum 
Motor-Carr. A crowd watches with admi- 
ration Sir HENRY’s Comyns-and-Goings. 
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OUR BOOKING-OFFICE. 


Rights and Wrongs of the Transvaal War (ARNOLD) is essentially 
a sane book. Its author, Mr. E. T. Cook, equipped in many 
ways for his task, is, above all, gifted with a judicial mind. 
Had he been called to the Bar, and enjoyed even remote blood- 
relationship with the Lord Chancellor, he would, ere this, have 
been a priceless addition to the judicial bench. As things 
went, he was content to sit for a while in the editorial chair of 
a daily newspaper, to which he brought access of the dignity 
born of absolute independence of judgment, keen insight into 
public affairs, and inflexible courage. His book [charac- 
teristically partakes rather of the summing-up of a judge 
than of the views of an advocate. The task he set himself was 
to trace the war back to its ultimate causes, to recall the secret 
events immediately preceding it, and to set forth the actual 
course of negotiations. For the student of history coming to 
his task to-day or to-morrow the book is invaluable. Mr. Cook 
has a pale passion for Blue Books. He has unrestrainedly in- 
dulged in it, boiling down into a not too portly volume all that 
relates to the War in South Africa. He frankly admits belief 
that, substantially, Great Britain has been in the right and the 
Dutch Republics have been in the wrong. If the reader, on 
laying down the book, arrives at the same conclusion he will 
admit that it is due, not to special pleading on the part of the 
author, but to the irrefragable logic of facts. In an appendix 
re-appear the two valedictory articles which startled the 
readers of a historic morning newspaper on the eve of a great 
collapse. Their dignified tone, maintained through painful 
circumstances, will find all journalists in agreement with my 
Baronite in hoping that the time is not far distant when 
British journalism will again see Mr. Cook in one of its princi- 
pal chairs. 

No one can commence reading The Serious Wooing (METHUEN), 
by ‘* JouN OLIVER HopsBes ”’ (Mrs. CRAIGIE still retains her nom 
de plume), without in a very short time becoming deeply 
interested in every one of her characters, according to their 
measure of importance. It is the simple story, worked out with 
singular cleverness, and with masterly insight into character, 
of a strongly loving man, as zealous to indiscretion in the 
political cause to which he has given all his energy as he 
is when surrendering himself to the overpowering passion of 
his love, and of a woman devoted to him heart and soul, as is 
he to her; a woman who learns to think as he thinks, to talk as 
he talks; to yield to him unquestioning obedience save in one 
thing, and that is, she will not part with him, she will not allow 
him to leave her, she cannot bear separation for the very shortest 
space, but whether because she mistrusts him or because she 
is not sure of herself is not made clear. If they have not 
perfect confidence in one another, apart or together, then is 
their love not love at all. When Luttrel, ordered away on a 
foreign socialistic and revolutionary mission, must go alone, 
all that Rosabel, in effect, has to say is, ‘‘ That she never will 
desert Mr. MICAWBER.’’ But both have to yield to fate, and 
both are the victims of the machinations of a set of well-dis- 
posed, ordinary worldly persons (every one of them artistically 
individualized) who being self-interested in preserving the 
respectability of their friend Rosabel as one of their own rank, 
condescend to a series of lies and to acts of meanness and 
dishonesty which, to a certain extent, achieve their purpose, 
in so far as they temporarily wreck the happiness of Luttrel 
and Rosabel. The whole story is admirably written; and yet, 
original as is Mrs. CRAIGiE’s style the Baron is not infrequently 
struck by something in it that reminds him of the earlier and 
less word-entangled MEREDITH. As, for example, this descrip- 
tion of how ‘ Luttrel, much in earnest in matters of justice, 
and also fairly reeling with love for the martyr to a monstrous 
etiquette,’’ might easily have been an ‘extract of Early 
MEREDITH.”’ Tittering Arthux Wardle, with the fat hands and 
esthetic tastes, is delightful as playing the part of Chorus 





before the audience, and taking his share in the action as it 
is carried on by the aristocratic coterie. The two scenes in 
Chapters vii. and viii. are of the very best high comedy. 
The Baron trusts that no lurking feeling of jealousy will pre- 
vent Mrs. CRAIGIE from joining him in offering his most sincere 
congratulations to ‘‘ JoHN OLIVER HoBBEs’’ on this new work, 
which, he fancies, will achieve even a greater popularity than 
any of its predecessors writ by the same hand. 

Great Men (GRANT RICHARDS), verse by HAROLD BEGBIE and 
pictures by F. CARRUTHERS GOULD, is capital fun. The Baron 
congratulates both poet and painter (for the illustrations are 
in ecolour,—not of the old ‘*twopence coloured’’ kind, but 
excellent in every way) on their work, which, though jocosely 
intended for the nursery, somewhere in the top storey, will 
be, the Baron ventures to think, far more popular among the 
“*grown-ups”’ in the drawing-room and smoking-room, — 
** but that ’s another ‘storey.’’’ Under the picture of ‘* Mr. 
CHAMBERLAIN as the Earl of BEACONSFIELD "’ Mr. CARRUTHERS 
GOULD should have added “with thanks for the suggestion 
conveyed to him by Sir John Tenniel’s cartoon, Aug. 3, 1878, 
entitled, ‘The Pas de Deux.’’’ With this exception, all are 
thoroughly original and of most happy application. 

THE BARON DE B.-W. 








A CURIOUS CREED. 
[“* The idiot who praises every country but his own.’’— II’, S. Gilbert.] 
OH, is it not a moral joy, an altruistic pleasure 
To vilify one’s Native Land with JEREMIAH’S measure ! 


‘*My Country, right or wrong,’’ to say the Jingo may continue, 
But as, of course, you can’t be right, my Country, I’m agin you ! 


I never fail to circulate the tale opponents make up, 
And any continental lie is good enough to rake up. 


I misreport and minimise with gusto our successes ; 

To think they forward wicked ends my righteous soul distresses ! 
When things go wrong upon our side, I’m positively skittish ; 

I burst to hail our Nemesis—‘‘ Disaster to the British! ’”’ 


Nay, where I really am at home is at a foreign meeting, 
Where cries of ‘* Mort & Chamberlain !’’ my gladdened ears are 
greeting. 


To show my country up ’s my cue, and enemies of Britain 
Cannot outdo in emphasis what I have said and written! 


To show my country up—I gloat upon my holy function ; 
There isn’t much to show, but what there is I ban with unction. 


Give me a Cause that militates against the Empire’s glory— 
I’m ipso facto pro-that-Cause, a ‘* ’gin-Joe ’’ con amore! 


I do not blame our soldiers—no, I only say they ’re brutal, 
Nor do I care how many times I meet with a refutal. 


I do not praise the foe, because the foe is not the farmer 
Who’s fighting hard for KRUGER’s rights, but our battalions’ 
’armer. 


I would conciliate all those who British soil invaded 
And lurked in white-flag-flying farms with Mausers ambuscaded. 


By general climbing down once more I would our sins diminish, 
But not, as Mr. Punch once said,* by ‘‘ fighting to a finish! ’’ 
A. A.S. 
* See cartoon of Oct. 11, 1899, 








RATHER A PUZZLE.—The Author announces in its ‘‘ Book and 
Play Talk ’’ that LucAS MALET’s new book, which is ‘‘ to appear 
shortly,’’ is ‘‘ the longest novel’’ the publishers have ever sent 
to press. Has, then, ‘‘ the longest novel’’ been considerably 
edited by Messrs. Pruning Knife and Scissors between its having 
been sent to press and its reappearance ‘ shortly ’’ in public ? 
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CHARITY'S SAKE. 
ScenE—The Park. ‘Time. 
Morning Hour. Ltt 
covered enjoying a eauseric. 
Elic. Oh, it will be quite gay! 
sion five guineas and ten pounds a seat 
at the tea-tables. The Organising Com- 
mittee have rented the Anthropological 


FOR 
The Fashionable 
and ELLE dis- 


Admis- 


Gardens. 

Lui. Any kind of entertainment ? 

Elle. Oh, yes. We have got Mr. Barn- 
STORMER for a recitation and Di FLor for 
one of her great songs with a chorus for 
nothing, and ScRAPINI, the violinist, is to 
bring his violin. 

Lui. Also for nothing ? 

Elle. Of course. Such an excellent ad- 
yertisement for them. And then there 
are to be lamps on the artificial lake and 
small ones that won't frighten 
Two 


fireworks 
the horses outside—on the terrace. 
guineas a seat for places in front¥of the 
fireworks, and five shillings entrance-fec 
to the avenue of Japanese lanterns. 

Lui. Well, you ought to rake in the 
shekels. And what it for? What's 
the name of the Charity ? 

Elle. I quite forget. But you will find 
it on the tickets. 

[The talk drifts toother topics. 


is 








THE VERB TO DINE. 
(A companion to the Verb ** Tu Be,”’ 
jugated by Mr. Punch, Nov. 28, 1900.) 
PRESENT TENSE. 


con- 


I dine. 
Thou joinest me. 
He tries to whip us up for a division. 
We smoke our cigars. 
Ye drink your port. 
They are defeated in the Lobby. 
IMPERFECT TENSE. 
I was dining. 
Thou wast holding a reception. 
He was attending it. 
We were feeling puzzled. 
Ye were reading the Globe and Pall Mall. 
They were not knowing what to make 
of it. 
FUTURE TENSE. 
I shall dine. 
Thou wilt join my party. 
He will squirm. 
We shall promote the unity of the party. 
Ye will applaud. 
They will call a meeting at the ‘* Reform.’ 


’ 


PERFECT TENSE, 
I have dined. 
Thou hast made ambiguous remarks. 
He has explained them away. 
We have tried to make it all sweet again. 
Ye have split a soda. 
They have split the party. 
SUBJUNCTIVE PRESENT. 
I may dine. 
Thou mayest object. 
He may want to state his views. 





MB i) 
LA) a 


Wee 
‘Il ‘4 


The Widow's Intented. ‘‘Wait, Tommy, HAS YouR MoTHER TOLD You oF MY GlOD 
FORTUNE }” 


Tommy. ‘‘No. SE ONLY SAID SHE WAS GOING TO MABRY You !” 








We may insist on our dinners. 
Ye may agree with them. 
They may disagree with you. 


‘* ENGLISH OPERA IN THE COUNTRY.’’— 
Under this heading there appeared a 
paragraph in the Times stating that ‘‘ The 
Moody-Manners Opera Company have 

| Secured the rights of Dr. V. STANFORD’S 
| Much Ado.’ The part of the villainous Don 
John should suit down to the bass-ment 
and up to the top note any leading member 
of the ‘* Moody-Manners ’’ Company. But 
surely the light-hearted Benedick, the 
dashing Claudio, the merry Prince, and the 
gay Beatrice cannot find representatives 
among a company of ‘* Moody Manners!”’ 
No, no; this talented set should stick to 
deepest dye’d tragedy, from which should 
be eliminated the least sign of light comedy 
or of anything farcical. 


SUBJUNCIIVE IMPERFECT. 
I might dine. 
Thou mightest emerge from Berkeley 
Square. 
He might resign. 
We might lead. 
Ye might follow. 
They might not. 
IMPERATIVE. 
Dine though ! 
Let him speak out! 
Let us know who is our leader! 
Read ye the Times and Globe! 
Let them settle the question for us ! 








INFINITIVE. 
Present: To split. 
Past: To have been a party. 


THE LATEST SOUTH AFRICAN DRINK.— 


The Liberal split. 
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OCCASIONAL OPERATIC NOTES. 


Tuesday, July 2.—Messaline; or, the Tra-lara-Boom-de-ay ! 
When Mr. IstporE DE LARA’s Messaline was first produced at 
Covent Garden two years ago, Mr. P.’s Operatic Repre- 
sentative was ‘‘ otherwise engaged.’’ But on this present 
oceasion of its re-production he went early, before house and 
orchestra were half filled, and came away early, that is, as 
opera-hours go, seeing it was past eleven when the curtain 
descended on the second tableau of Act iii., and there was yet 
a fourth act, of which he made free gift to all those who cared 
to stop and listen to it, and who were, he is bound to state, 
the majority. Well, if the show of hands be in favour of this 
opera, your musical-and-dramatic Representative bows to this 
expression of their opinion, but cannot compliment them on 
their sound judgment. Before giving a final verdict on the 
music, it would be only fair to composer and to critic to 
hear it again, and, should a doubt remain, then again after 
that, stipulating, however, as Mr. P.’s Op. Rep. emphatically 
does that, whether it be sung by the present artistes engaged, 
or by others, it should be given as at a concert, with vocalists 
and orchestra only, and without any dramatic action whatever. 

To see it in action—well !—if Mrs. GRUNDY had been present 
with the Misses GRUNDY, it is not absolutely impossible 
to imagine that excellent lady as gathering up her skirts and 
her opera-cloak, and with tip-tilted nose and distended nostrils 
stalking up the gangway of the stalls, followed by her two 
marriageable darlings, long before, at all events, the first 
scene of the third act was over. She might, perhaps, if a very 
decided and ultra-Puritanic Mrs. GRUNDY, have taken flight at 
the close of Act I, but to have remained with her dear innocent 
girls all through the ‘‘great’’ scene between Messaline, so 
marvellously played by Mile. CALVE, and Helion the muscular 
heathen (a part which, considering how the male heavy- 
weight has to be artistically contrasted with the voluptu- 
ously sensual sorceress, was adequately represented by 
Signor TAMAGNO) would have weighed on the Grundian con- 
science for some considerable time: but, while the action 
of decorous Madame GRUNDY might make the Opera habitué 
smile, and cause uncovered shoulders to shrug, yet I suspect 
that most good men and true women who have sympathised 
with and respected Colonel Newcome when they read of him as 
stalking out of the Cave of Harmony, cane on shoulder, re- 
moving his boy Clive from the chance of hearing the highly 
flavoured ditty sung by fuddled old Costigan, would have 
applauded Mrs. GRUNDY. The more powerful, the more perfect 
the acting of Mlle. CALVE, the stronger would become my 
argument against the representation on the stage of such a 
situation as occurs in the third act of this Opera. 

I think Messieurs ARMAND SYLVESTRE and EUGENE MORAND, 
if bound to choose MESSALINA for their heroine, might have 
found some more delicate but equally dramatic way of telling 
the story. Mr. DE LARA had but to set it to music, and,: of 
course, is not primarily responsible for the libretto. The 
Opera which, whatever its future may be, would be vastly 
improved by judicious lopping and pruning, is most effectively 
‘*stage’d.’’ There are some striking choruses in it which, as the 
‘*keening ’’ one so ‘‘ very like a wail,’’ become monotonous 
either by actual repetition or by a family resemblance ; there 
is a telling refrain to the song of Hares in the first act, but it 
is dangerously near the lilt of a catching modern music-hall 
chorus; then clever M. GILIBERT as Myrrhon, has a taking 
morgeau— ‘tis nothing more than that—in which one of the 
charming young ladies Tsilla and Leucone, represented by 
Miss BLIss and Miss Ruy (pretty names both. ‘‘ How happy 
could he be with Ruby, Were Miss Perfect Bliss but away!’’), 
joins him occasionally. 

This scene in the second act seems to have been suggested, 
not musically, but dramatically, by a reminiscence of the tavern 
scene in Carmen and of the scene in the Huguenots where the 





entrance of the watch'stops the street riot. To compare small 
things with great, as here, all the rioters and revellers, male 
and female, flop down on their faces directly someone rushing 
in shouts, in effect, ‘‘Here’s a policeman coming!’’ and so 
remain (much as the gamblers did in Artful Cards, when Mr. 
TOOLE hid under the table with a trombone), until the guileless 
Adile, having complimented the tavern-keeper on his respect 
for law and order and promised to give him a favourable report 
on next licensing day, departs; and searcely is his back 
turned than up they are at it again, their singing, dancing, 
drinking, fighting being only interrupted by the appearance of 
Helion, the champion of the ring, who is acclaimed much in the 
same way as is the Toréador in the second act of Carmen. And, 
by the way, Messaline is but Carmen writ large, an Imperial 
Carmen. If only the story had been similarly treated by the 
librettists. 

There ’s a duet between Hares and Helion, describing how 
the latter killed a lion and saved his brother’s life ; then the 
scene between the muscular heathen and Messaline; after 
this, Brother Hares is tied up in a handy parcel, and is 
chucked out of the window into the muddy Tiber. This little 
job being satisfactorily finished, merry Messaline expands 
joyously, and goes off to finish the evening more suo with the 
muscular brother, who is ‘‘ innocent of the knowledge, dearest 
chuck,’’ but would not, if he knew it, ‘‘ applaud the deed.’’ 

Next scene: banks of Tiber: illuminated window, FANTOCCINI 
show size, on opposite bank where muscular brother and 
Messaline don’t appear like ‘‘ ombres Chinoises,’’ which is a 
great opportunity lost by librettist and stage manager. Hares 
is rescued from drowning by the Roman Humane Society, is 
dried in less than a second, seizes a knife from somebody 
who has no immediate use for such an article, and hurries 
off, eager for vengeance, while invisible chorus and the light 
soprano, Tyndaris (Miss NICHOLLS), sing these delightful words: 
‘“‘“Ho eho O.... hé ah Leiya.. . Leiya.. . Eiya! Leiya! 
... Ah! Ah!” which for real poetry and grace of expression 
ean alone be equalled, though hardly surpassed, by those 
immortal words so often recurring in British minstrelsy, 
namely, ‘‘ Tol de rollol! Fal de ral Jal! Tooral li da! and 
Tral de ral lara!”’ 

Wednesday.—To-night Les Huguenots. Always welcome! It 
should draw all Exeter Hallites to hear what ALBERT SMITH 
used to call The Hug-me-nots ; or, Pop go the Protestants. DE 
MARCHI as Raoul and Mile. BREVAL as his Valentine admirable 
in the great ‘Tu m'’ami’’ duet, and, for the matter of that, 
excellent throughout. SUZANNE ADAMS a brilliantly vocalising 
queen, causing notes of the highest value to be issued and 
taken for all their worth by thoroughly appreciative audience. 
PLANGON impressively noble as St. Bris ; M. JoURNET a Marcel 
not quite so rough and ready as that stern Puritan soldier 
would have been, but singing as never a nasal-toned Puritan 
private ever could have sung. Delightful exercise for linguists 
to-night, French ‘‘ as she is sung,’’ and likewise Italian. There 
may have been German, English, and Norwegian in the chorus, 
but what does that matter? Music is not for one language, 
but for all tune and for alltime; and the music, like the play, 
‘‘is the thing.’’ And ‘‘What’s the odds,as long as it’s a 
success ?’’—which it was. 








UNDER THE WAVES.—The Paris Figaro states that, the sub- 
marine boat Gustave Zede passed unobserved through the 
entire line of the French Mediterranean Fleet and torpedoed 
the iron-clad Jauréguiberry. This fact appears to surprise 
the French critics. May we therefore suggest that the 
present submarine’s name should be. altered to Gustave, ou le 
Mauvais Sujet. Quite a Paul de Kockboat. But, all the same, 
though the submarine boat does play uncommonly low down, 
yet, if ‘‘out of sight,’’ its proceedings should not be ‘ out of 
the mind’’ of our own Admiralty. 
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REFLECTIONS OF A MOTOR-RACER. 


Two A.M.! Time to get up, if I’m to 
be ready for the great Paris-Berlin race 
at 3.30. Feel very cold and sleepy. Pitch 
dark morning, of course. Moon been 
down hours. Must get into clothes, I 
suppose. Oilskins feel very clammy and 
heavy at this hour in the morning. But- 
ton up tunie and tuck trousers into top- 
boots. Put on peaked cap and fasten 
veil tightly over face, after covering eyes 
with iron goggles and protecting mouth 
with respirator. Wind woollen muffler 
round neck and ease hands in thick dog- 
skin gloves with gauntlets. Look like 
NANSEN going to discover North Pole. 
Or Tweedledum about to join battle with 
Tweedledee. Effect on the whole un- 
pleasing. 

Great crowds to see us off. Nearly ran 
over several in effort to reach starting 
Very careless. People ought not 
to get in the way on these occasions. 
Noise appalling. Cheers, snatches of 
Marseillaise, snorts of motors, curses of 
competitors, cries of bystanders knocked 
down by enthusiastic chauffeurs, shouts of 
gendarmes clearing the course. Spec- 
tators seem to find glare of acetylene 
lamps very confusing. Several more or 
less injured through not getting out of 
the way sufliciently quickly. At last the 
flag drops. We are off. 

Pull Jever, and car leaps forward. Won- 
der if wiser to start full speed or begin 
gently ? Decide on latter. Result, nearly 
blinded by dust of competitors in front, 
and suffocated by stench of petroleum. 
Fellow just ahead particularly objection- 
able in both respects. Decide to quicken 
up and pass him. Can’t see a foot before 
me on account of his dust. Suddenly run 
into the of car. Apologise. 
Can't I look where I’m going? Of 
course Lean. Not my fault atall. Surly 
fellow! Proceed to go slower. Fellow 
behind runs into me. Confound him, ean’t 
he be more careful? Says he couldn’t see 
me. Idiot! 

Put on speed again. Car in front just 
visible through haze of dust. Hear distant 
crash. Confound the man, he’s run into 
adray! Justtime to swerve to the right, 
and miss wreck of his car by an inch. 
Clumsy fellow, blocking my road in that 
way. At last clear space before me. Go 
up with a rush. Wind whistles past my 
ears. Glorious! What’s that? Run over 
an old woman? Very annoying. Almost 
upset my car. Awkward for next chap. 
Body right across the road. Spill him to 
a certainty. 

Morning growing light, but dust thicker 
than ever. Scarccly see a yard in front of 
me. Must trust to luck. Fortunately 
road pretty straight here. Just missed big 
tree. Collided with small one. Knocked 
it over like a ninepin. Lucky I was going 
so fast. Car uninjured, but tree done for. 
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She. ‘I LOVR THIS EXCESSIVELY HOT WEATHER ! 


He. **No! I CAN'T sranp Ir. 
She. ‘I DO HOPE IT WILt!”’ 
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Don’r you, Mr. BortHam?” 


I SHALL GO AWAY IF IT CONTINUES!” 








Man in car just ahead very much in my 
way. Shoutto him to get out of the light. 
Turns round and grins malevolently. 
Movement fatal. He forgets to steer and 
goes crash into ditch. What’s that he 
says? Help? Silly fellow, does he think 
I can stop at this pace? Curious how 
ignorant people seem to be of simplest 
mechanical laws. 

Magnificent piece of road _ here. 
Nothing in sight but a dog. Run over it. 
Put on full speed. Seventy miles an hour 
at least. Can no longer see or hear any- 
thing. Trees, villages, fields rush by in 
lightning succession. Fancy a child is 
knocked down. 
upsetting old gentleman in gig. Seem to 
notice a bump on part of car, indicating 
that it has passed over prostrate fellow 
citizen, but not sure. Sensation most 
exhilarating. Immolate another child. 
Really most careless of parents leaving 


Am vaguely conscious of | 


children loose like this in the country. 
Some day there will be an accident. 
Might have punctured my tyre. 

Chap in front of me comes in sight. 
Catching him up fast. He puts on full 
speed. Still gaining on him. Pace terrific. 
Sudden flash just ahead, followed by loud 
explosion. Fellow’s benzine reservoir 
| blown up apparently. Pass over smoking 
ruins of car. Driver nowhere to be seen. 
| Probably lying in neighbouring field. That 
puts him out of the race. 

Eh? What’s that? Aix in sight? 
Gallop, says BROWNING. Better not, per- 
|haps. Road ahead crowded with spec- 
‘tators. Great temptation to charge 
| through them in style. Mightn’t be 
popular, though. Slow down to fifteen 
miles an hour, and enter town amid frantic 
cheering. Most interesting. Wonder- 
| fully few casualties. Dismount at door of 
| hotel dusty but triumphant. Sr. J. H. 


| 
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Register-keeper. ‘‘Masor JONES FIRST 10 COUNT. 


e: ae 


A MISS—NOTHING,” 


Major Jones. ‘‘1 #ay, SERGEANT, THAT’S ALMOST AN JRISH BULL, I FANcy!” 
Register-keeper. ‘‘ No, SoRR, JUST A SIMPLE ENGLISH Miss!” 








AN AMERICAN OFFER. 

(‘America is anxious to supply all poor Eng- 
land’s deficiencies. The last deficiency tobe reported 
is in curates. The time is anxiously awaited when 
America will produce a gigantic curate trust to 
absorb the business.” — The (lobe. ] 

THE following is believed to have been 
found among the ‘* waste-paper’’ in the 
basket of an ecclesiastical dignitary. 

**The Great American Curate Trust ”’ 
has much pleasure in enclosing a few 
advance sheets from their catalogue. 

A particularly rich crop of curates has 
been harvested this year, enabling the 
directors of the G. A. C. T. to supply all 
the deficiencies of the British markets. 
We have over 10,000 curates now ready 
for exportation, and guarantee all parcels 
to be sound in wind and limb (except 
where otherwise stated to the contrary), 
and will deliver free on board at prices to 
be obtained of our London Agent. 

The following attractive ‘‘lots’’ taken 
at haphazard from our mammoth catalogue 
will give some idea of the wealth of our 
resources. 

No. 3. Our Special ‘‘ Social ’’ Curate. 
For bazaars, garden parties, flower shows 
and other local functions. Exemplary 





manners, amiable smile, soft, dreamy 
expression, pink complexion (or in cream), 
low- pitched musical intonation. Could 
wear button-hole. A particularly fasci- 
nating line. 

No. 10. The Advanced! Non-smoking, 
teetotal, vegetarian, flannel - shirted 
Curate. Fine classical scholar. Socialistic 





tendencies and advanced views gencrally. 
Indispensable to the elder membcrs of a 
congregation. Weak chest only blemish. | 

No. 19. The Glow-of-Health Curate has | 
enjoyed a steady demand for the last five | 
years. Special Athletic Series. A perfect 
player of one of the following games :— 
(a) cricket, (b) lawn-tennis, (¢) croquet, 
(a) ping-pong or any other game not herein 
specified. Kept in sizes from 5 to 6 feet. 
A perfect boon where gymnasiums or 
athletic clubs are attached. Fitted with 
or without first-grade free-wheel cycle or 
foils and boxing - gloves. Very neat 
parcel. 

No. 25. The Sentimental — with fair 
hair, attractive lisp and mellow tones. 
Fitted with over 1,000 appropriate quota- 
tions from dead and living poets. No 
fixed views. Impressionable, and would 





marry easily. A very handy and attractive 


ornament for a semi-detached provincial 
residence. Fragile. 

No. 31. The Domestic. Willowy frame, 
pince-nez, nice short trousers, shoes or 
elastic-side boots (please state which). 
Exhaustive 
remedies,’’ 
Can sing 
speciality. 

No. 40—50. 


knowlege of food, ‘‘ simple 

seaweed, and old furniture. 
and vamp. Tea- meetings a 
Married curates. Nice 
cheap lot. Some slightly damaged. 

No. 72—6. Special parcel of assorted 
curates. With clever parlour tricks. 
Banjoists, jugglers (two double-jointed), 
elean-shaven and natty. (With or with- 
out fox terrier.) 

No. 104. Temporary chaplains. (Speci- 
mens of sermons on application.) Proud, 
dignified, long or short hair (please state 
which), deep, sonorous voice, dramatic 
delivery (gestures if ordered). 

Voices are supplied in three qualities, 
unless otherwise specified : 

(1) Stentorian. (2) Mellow, for appeals. 
(3) Sentimental, die-away. 

Special ornamental monocle supplicd, 
with purchase for cathedral towns. 

Customers should state whether white 
or red socks are desired. 
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DIRTY WEATHER! 


MRs. LIBERAL PARTY (evidently so comfortable). “1 DO—ASSURE YOU—CAPTAIN BANNERMAN—WE ILAVE 
EVERY—CONFIDENCE—IN YOU !”’ 
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ESSENCE OF PARLIAMENT. 
EXTRACTED FROM THE Drary oF Topsy, M. 

House of Commons, Monday, July 1.— | 
‘*T suppose you ’ve heard?’’ the SQUIRE | 
OF MALWOOD said to JOHN MORLEY when 
latter took his seat at end of Front Bench 
in time for Questions. . 

‘*Heard what?’ said JouN gloomily, 
for now that MILNER man is authorised, 
Parliament not sitting at the Cape, to| 
issue warrants to meet the expenditure | 
for the public service. 

** ASQUITH ’S going to the dinner at the 
Hotel Cecil.’’ 

‘*No,’’ cried Honest JOHN, a fresh 
wrinkle stealing over his pensive brow, 
‘*Wouldn’t have thought it of him. 
confess that, OLIVER CROMWELL and BURKE | 








you see what I’m leading up to? ASQUITH 
at another meeting, where I suppose there 
was some sort of a dinner, emphatically 
denies my assertion. 


That was unneces- 
sary; it was rude to anold colleague; but 
there matters might have rested. Instead 
of which, they propose to dine ASQUITH, 


in order that he may trounce us! Now 
that’s what I call going too far. It’s 


traitorous to the Liberal Party, playing 
into the hands of the enemy.”’ 

‘*Exactly,’’ said the SQUIRE, stroking 
one of his chins, ‘‘ but didn’t we—ahem ! 
—rather begin it? ”’ 

‘*Certainly we had a dinner, but that 
was the dinner of the Liberal Party. C.-B., 
our—I mean their—esteemed leader, was 





gathering had been that of a section 








“WAR TO THE KNIFE 


being no more, my faith in man was 
weakened. Now it is shattered. Con- 
sider the situation. You and C.-B. are 
the honoured guests at a dinner given at 
the Holborn Restaurant with intent to 
extol the Boer and deery our fellow- 


eountrymen at the front in South Africa. 
I drop in, accidentally as it were, hoping | 
I don’t intrude. You, in your clever way, | 
drag me to the front, and I make a speech 
in which I avow belief that AsqurtH, | 
GREY, HENRY FOWLER, and other mis-| 
guided persons, seeing error of their 
ways, are chiefly anxious to find oppor- | 
tunity of recanting their so-called patrio- | 
tism. | 

‘*Very well, you follow me? I don’t | 
mean, of course, as a political leader. 1) 
know my place. On the Front Bench we 
are two; I’m the Party and you’re the 
Leader. That in parenthesis. I mean 


| That 








AND FORK,” OR THE 


numerically insignificant. No one ean 
eall me an extreme man. I am all for 
compromise. You ’ve read me On Com- 


promise? What I eall compromise is, that 
since we began the business of disintegra- 
tion at the Holborn Restaurant, let us 
leave it there. For the majority of the 
party to goand dine at the Hotel Cecil 
and denounce us is flat burglary. Could 
anything be fairer or more logical ?’ 
‘*N—n—no,”’ said the Squire, stroking 
the other chin, ‘* I think not.”’ 
Still in Committee 





Business done. 
the Budget. 

Tuesday night.—Opposition fallen on evil 
tin like Mrs. Gummidge of blessed 
memory, itis ‘‘a lone, lorn ecrittur and 
everythink goes contrairy.’’ Final blow 
fell to-night when JOHN O’Gorst brought in 
Education Bill under Ten Minutes’ Rule. 
means Minister introducing Bill 


on 


1€8 5 


DREAD ARBITRAMENT OF 


must limit his remarks within briefest 
space of time; only one Member may 
speak in criticism, he equally tied and 
bound in matter of minutes. Think of 
that, when a whole summer night might 
be wasted in making speeches that would 
have no possible effect on Bill, which will 
be fully discussed on Second Reading and 
moulded in Committee. 

This bad enough; worse still, JOHN 
O'GoRST, who might have spoken for ten 
minutes, occupied only four. True, in that 
time he said everything that was possible 
or useful. But insult was added to injury. 

|Opposition angrily protested the thing 
couldn’t be done in ten minutes. Lo! it is 
‘accomplished in four. BRYCE, ordinarily 


1| present, and he wouldn’t have been if the! the mildest-mannered man that ever sat 


in Opposition, quite in tantrums. 
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‘“*The extreme brevity of the right hon. 
Gentleman's speech,’’ he said, severely 
regarding the inoffensive JOHN O’GORST, 
**does not minimise the objection we take 
to bringing in this important measure 
under the Ten Minutes’ Rule.”’ 

Thereupon, BRYCE p.oceeded to deliver 
of the most effective speeches he 
ever contributed to debate. Time strictly 
limited; no room for verbiage. Spoke for 
seven minutes, crystallizing objections 
to the Bill. Every sentence rap of a 
hammer. <A valuable object-lesson for 
House ; hope it will be studied and bear 
fruit. What we want is not restriction 
but extension of Ten Minutes’ Rule. 
With rare exception, all Ministerial Bills 
should be brought in under its beneficent 
ordering. 

Business done.—Quiet night in Com- 
mittee on Budget. 
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C.-B. 
quietly into his 


Thursday night. ming back at 
eleven o'clock, slipping 
plaee, amazed to find things in state of 
uproar. ST. JonN Broprick on his legs, 
stirring up with long pole Irish Members, 
Welsh Members Mr. LABOUCHERE. 
That all very well. A hot night, but 
battle is the of War Minister, 
and if BRODRICK to engage it 
with the thermometer at 90° in the shade 
it is a free country. Quite another thing 
when, catching sight of C.-B., he suddenly 
turned upon him. Members of his party, 
he said, babitually championing case of 
Boers; attended public meetings where 
resolutions were carried affirming right- 
of of the Boer 


and 


business 


likes in 


eousness 
States. 
“It is 


independence 


a novelty in the history of the 
BRODRICK ‘*that on a 
question of this importance the Leader of 
the Opposition should absent himself and 


House, added, 


refrain from expressing an opinion."’ 
‘IT was under the impression,’’ said 
C.-B., with air of injured innocence that 
well becomes him, ‘that this was an 
ordinary financial debate. Up to approach 
of eight o'clock things were as dull as 
ditehwater. Tassumed it was an oceasion 
on which | might follow the example of 
hon. Members opposite, who are in the 
habit of their Parliamentary 
evenings in more pleasant localities.’ 
The MEMBER FOR SARK, who never tells 
tales out of the dining-room, whispers to 
me that the pleasant locality C.-B. has 
just returned from is in the neighbour- 
of. Bruton Street. An older gene- 
of Members of both Houses 
remember it as the hospitable home of 
the late Lord GRANVILLE. To-night a 
later host worthily kept up traditions of 
the historic dining-room where, 
GRANVILLE bought his mansion 
Carlton House men who 
made English history often sat at meat. 
Dinner given in honour of JOHN ROBINSON, 


spending 


’ 


hood 
ration 


before 
costly 


on Terrace, 


who made the Daily News, and 
British by 
the 
telegraph instead of the pen for word- 
pictures from the battle-field. C.-B. heard 
much of late designed to make dinners 
distasteful ; found this an exception. A 
notable gathering to do honour to the 
Master Journalist. In addition to col- 
leagues, of whom worked with 
him on the old paper for a quarter of a 
century, there were the SQUIRE OF MAL- 
woop, who has intimate acquaintance 
with the contributor to the morning news- 
paper wont tosign himself ‘‘ Historicus ”’ ; 
the RED EARL, now, alack, growing grey ; 
Lord ABERDEEN, Lord BRASSEY, the ever- 
buoyant Lord Cork, the mute but not 
inglorious Lord WELBY ; Earl CARRINGTON, 
faithful among the faithless found; a 
former private secretary of Mr. G.’s; an 
old Liberal Whip, and others known only 
to fame. 


Knight, 
revolutionised 
establishing the practice of 


journalism 


using 


some 





To leave this cheerful cirele and sud- 
denly fall into cauldron of Parliamentary 
wrangle painful experience. C.-B., as 
usual, made the best of it. 

*“*The fact dear boy,’ he said, 
mopping his massive brow, ‘‘the new 
eentury has invested dinners with a novel 
If there isn't a row at the table, 
you to in for 
mediately after.” 


is, 


danger. 
are sure come one im- 
done.—War 
Sudden 
clusion of placid debate. 
Friday.—Strolled into the Gallery in 
Bond Street, where F. C. G.'s political 
Like being in Lords 
or Commons, only more so. Here are the 
men we know so well, all alive, some of 
them kicking. Most have appeared in 
the Sea Green Incorruptible, that excellent 


Bill read a 
at 


Loan 
flare-up 


Busiuess 


second time. con- 


cartoons are on view. 


The 
fe feat 
fehels one a 


’ 


SHAW THE “ SAFEGUARDS”’-MAN, 


“*If the Commission could possibly devise means 
of restoring the independence, under safeguards to 
the Empire, of those Republics, he would offer it.” 
—Mr. Brodrick quoting Mr. Election 
Address, 


Shaw's 


evening paper with which GEORGE NEWNEs, 
Bart. (being so fond of chess, he would 
more appropriately have been made Bishop 
or Knight), endowed the world. Every- 
one reads the Sea Green ; argal, everyone 
is familiar with reproduction of these 
drawings. They should be‘seen and, what 
naturally follows, bought in their original 
state. Only therein comes out in full 
measure their exquisite humour. In the 
main good-tempered ; occasionally mor- 
dant with one subject only. The differ- 
ence between F. C. G.’s MARKISS and his 
Don José are as wide apart as are the two 
men. Both are supremely excellent, 
priceless legacies for posterity, marvel- 
ling what manner of men they were 
who saw the birth of the Twentieth 
Century. 
Business 
Supply. 


done. — In Committee of 





FARTHEST SOUTH. 

(‘*A Sourm Arrican ProntemM.—What shall 
we do with our daughters? The modern answer 
to the conundrum, as furnished by an important 
conference, is that we should send them to South 
Africa, there to join hands in the work of colonisa- 
tion with those active and energetic countrymen of 
ours who, at the close of the war, will find a 
permanent home in the Colonies.”” — Daily 
Telegraph, July 3.) 

THE Hon. Mrs. GereMOFP, in an eloquent 
address on the subject of emigration, 
remarked that, so thoroughly was her 
heart in this work, that if she could find 
a suitable chaperon, she would not object 
to sending her own dear girls out—she 
had heard that there were plenty—oh, 
heaps !—of eligible men—she meant cle- 
gant occupations —in South Africa for 
ladies. Her DororureaA, for’ instance, 
could teach the natives figure-skating, a 
most useful accomplishment, and one 
which, up to the present, was quite un- 
known upon the Veldt. (Applause.) 

The Duchess of HAUGHTYSHIRE said that 
BERTIE FITzAss, who had just been 
(promptly) returned from the front, had 
her that there were plenty of 
high-class openings for women in South 
Africa. 


assured 


A nurse's dress was very becom- 
ing, and of course, one need not do more 
than sit with the patients an hour or two 
She, the Duchess, would suggest 
starting Pagodas for afternoon tea all 
over the Veldt, from Cape Town to the 
Zambesi. She did not quite know who 
the Zambesis were, but they had certainly 
been settled in Africa ever since she 
could remember. (Applause.) 

Mrs. CUTADASH, who spoke rather 
sapidly, making reporting somewhat diffi- 
cult, said that there were lots of ways to 
make money in South Africa, if only the 
right sort of women went out. (Applause.) 
She suggested that dressmakers, those 
who really had a knowledge of WortuH's 
latest things, would be immensely appre- 
ciated by both Boer and Kaffir ladies. Of 
course, at present, the latter didn’t dress 
well—if at all; but their tastes must be 
educated up to the latest things from 
Paris. There would be no difficulty in 
this. (Applause.) She herself had never 
found any women reluctant to dress in 
things that were really chic, no matter of 
what nationality they—the women—were, 
and she saw no reason why the Kaftfir 
women should not take to Paris fashions as 
a duck takes to green peas—she meant to 
the water. (Great applause.) 

The Hon. Mrs. DRESSWELL thoroughly 
endorsed the sensible observations and 


a day. 


practical suggestions of the last speaker. 
Good dressmaking would mean the making 
of the Cape. (‘‘Oh, oh !’’) 

A proposition that some women should 
go out as domestic servants and house- 
keepers was at once negatived nem. con., 
and the proceedings terminated with a 
vote of thanks to the Chair-woman. 
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Captain Smith (who is showing his cousins Polo for the first time). ‘‘ WELL, WHAT D9 YOU THINK OF IT?’ 
Millicent. ‘‘OH, WE THINK IT IS A RIPPING GAME. IT MUST BE SUCH AWFULLY GOOD PRACTICE FOR CROQUET!” 
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A GOUTY COURTSHIP. 


His Diary. 
Royat, July 4th.—Arrived here to-day from 
demned by doctor to twenty-one days without the option of a 
fine! In other words, I have to swill tepid water at a bubbling 


London, con- 


fountain, soak myself daily in a running bath and undergoa 
gentle massage treatment at the hands of an expert Swede for 
three consecutive weeks, and all because my forefathers drank 
too much port, and left me as a heritage the most unmistakable 
signs of gout. Yes, in the flower of my youth (I am only thirty- 
three) I find myself extremely ‘‘dicky’’ on one leg, and my 
hitherto angelic temper is rapidly changing to chronic irasci- 
bility. Gout at thirty-three! It is sickening, disgusting, 
absolutely ridiculous. I was told that I should find Royat 
delightful. Two casinos, two theatres, bands playing all day, 
bacearat and petits chevaux, health restored—in fact, a perfect 
little Paradise on earth. I haye already seen all the former 
I have lost a few louis at the ‘ little horses,’’ I 
have been politely invited to become a member of the Baccarat 
Club, but | experienced a shock on hearing a lady, who was 


attractions. 


dining at the next table to mine, say, ‘‘ It is my seventh season 
here—the waters are so good for gout!’’ But why seven years 
if the waters are any good? Shall I have to come here seven 
years ? I who already grumble at the prospect of twenty-one 
I must make this lady’s acquaintance, and find out what 
Surely she must have been talking nonsense, or 
perhaps she has gout on the brain. It seems to me that you 


Why 


dlays ? 
she means. 


ought either to be cured, or not, in your first year. 
persevere seven years ? 

Royat is empty ; the bands play to rows of unoccupied chairs, 
a few sepulchral looking cocottes walk listlessly round the 
petits chevaux, and you can inscribe yourself for any hour you 
like at the baths. The hotel proprietors say, ** Les Anglais nous 
>!’ T should think so! France has been so 
inviting to English people lately. 


manquant cette année 


I have noticed one pretty girl here, and she is staying at this 
hotel. But what is the good of thinking of pretty girls when 
you have gout, and a prospect of spending seven seasons at 
Royat? I close my Diary with renewed feelings of despair. 

Hern DIARY. 

Royat, July 4th.—This is papa’s tenth day here, and he is no 
Our excellent doctor, the type of the courtly English 
physician, tells him that the waters show no beneficial signs at 


better. 


first. Papa asks him, with a sarcasm even more suppressed 
than his gout, at what period they do begin to show beneficial 
signs, and our dear old doctor smiles goodnaturedly and 
tells him not to be impatient. All the same, Mamma says 
Papa's temper has certainly improved within the last few days. 
His grumbling, which he feared was becoming chronic, is 
certainly less violent and the intervals between the outbursts 
of fury are becoming longer. I hope he will really be cured 
Royat is so dull, and every second person one meets is 
un invalid. By the way, we have got a new man at the hotel. He 
is rather nice-looking; but he, too, looks delicate. He is too 
young to have gout, although he certainly walks a little lame. 
Perhaps he has been wounded in the Transvaal. That would 
make him rather interesting. We want interesting people in 
the kotel—there are only about six men all told, and they are 
all what the shops call ‘‘ damaged goods.’’ I wonder what a 
There is a lawn-tennis club, but I 
never hear of anyone playing. Perhaps it is kept up by 
charitable contributions, like the hospital. I went to one little 
soirée dansante at the Casino, but there were only the shop- 


soon. 


dance would be like here. 


keepers from Clermont who danced, and Mamma was so afraid 
that one of them would ask me to dance that she hurried me 
away after the first valse. Ah, well, we have fifteen days more 
Ordinarily the ‘‘cure’’ is twenty-one days, 
but it appears that Papa's case being an obstinate one requires 


to spend here. 





four days more. ‘‘ Your father always was obstinate in every- 


thing,’’ Mamma said when she heard this prescription. And to 


think that gout is hereditary ! 


His Diary. 

July 5th.—Took my waters, my bath and my massage; feeling 
worse—furious. 

July 6th.—The same as yesterday. Decidedly that English 
girl is pretty. Her name is SOMERVILLE—MAUD SOMERVILLE. 
She has red hair, her father has gout. She looks sad and 
devoted. Poor girl! What an existence! 

July 7th.—She dresses well and has a pretty figure. There is 
a mother, a faded, nearly obliterated portrait of the girl. I 
should like to make their acquaintance; but they seem to know 
no one, and not to care to. After dinner they take their coffee 
on the terrace of the hotel and then go to their rooms. I am 
not allowed coffee. Took my treatment as usual. 

July 8th.—Am I overwhelmed with vanity, or do I faney that 
she looks at me sometimes? Perhaps she pities my lonely 
condition. TI wonder if she knows what I have the matter with 
me. Isat very near them at the band this afternoon, but with 
no result. Treatment as usual. 

July 9th.—My masseur masses her father’s stomach, to aid his 
digestion. Seareely a sufficient introduction. I could not very 
well say: ‘‘I think we have a mutual friend, who masses your 
father’s stomach.’’ I must find some other means. Of course, 
the usual treatment—which is doing me no good. 

July 10th.—Did not see her all day. Masseur said she had 
gone for an excursion with her mother. What silly things 
excursions are, and how I hate Royat ! 

July 11th.—It appears they have gone to Vichy for two days. 
Royat is perfectly loathsome. 

July 12th.—She has come back, looking more charming than 
ever. She almost seemed to recognise me, and appear pleased 
when she saw me at luncheon. It is fine and the place is look- 
jng brighter, people arriving every day. Fancy my knee is a 
little better. 

Her Diary. 

July 5th.—Papa is certainly better. Mamma says he swears 
with less volubility, and experiences a difficulty in finding fresh 
oaths which she has never known before. It really looks as if 
the waters were doing him good. The new invalid looks very 
dull, and as if he was boring himself to death. Perhaps he is 
longing to be back again at the war. 

July 6th.—I rather fancy the new invalid would like to make 
my—I mean, our acquaintance. Naturally it is very dull for 
him, but Papa won’t know anyone. He says it is quite enough 
to be bored with people at home, without coming abroad to have 
fresh inflictions thrust upon one. 

July 7th.—His name is GORING—PERCY GORING. He is not in 
the army. He has gout! Whata disillusion. Still, I can’t help 
pitying him. He is so young to suffer. I hope the waters will 
do- him good. 

July 8th.—We have had an invitation from the DENTONS to 
spend a couple of days at Vichy. Neither Mamma nor I wanted 
to go, but Papa insisted on our going. He said it might do him 
good not to see us for two days. A new kind of cure! He has 
tried almost every other one. Mr. GoriNG looks very ill and 
sad. I hope he will be looking better when I come back. 

July 9th.—He looked so piteously at me to-day. I wish he 
was going to Vichy. Mamma says perhaps he drinks—it is 
very unusual for a man of his age to have gout. Papa went 
further, and said of course he was a confirmed drunkard. He 
could see dissipation written in every line of his face. 1 can’t 
—I ean only see resigned suffering. 

July 10th, Vichy.—Arrived here this morning. It is very like 
Royat, only ten times bigger and more crowded. 1 don’t think 
I should like to stay here. 

July 11th.—Decidedly, I hate Vichy ! 
back to:Royat to-morrow. 


Thank goodness, we go 
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but not much. I fancied 
as to say, ‘* Why did yot 


But all that was rather d 


ment. 
doing him so much good. 
She seemed sur- 
prised, and said she 
thought I disliked Royat. 
I said I thought it better 
to make the sacrifice a 
complete and unique one, 
instead of having to re- 
turn here year after year. 
She agreed with me. 


so. 


His DIAry. 

July 13th.— What rot- 
ten things introductions 
are, and to what a cor- 
rupt state Society must 
have arrived to require 
them! Why can’t I speak 
to her without being in- 
troduced ? I think she 
would like to know me 
and sympathise with my 
miserable condition. She 
has a very. sweet voice. 
Iam sure she would 
soothe me, and I want 
soothing very badly. If 
I don’t make her acquain- 
tanee in two days, I shall 
finish my treatment at 
one gulp and go away. I 
shall sit in a bath for 
twelve hours at a stretch, 
and drink thirty glasses 
of water. 
14th. — She has 
gone to Clermont to see 
the National féte. I shall 
go to Clermont to see the 
National féte. Hang the 
treatment ! 

July 15th.—No good! 
They got lost in the 
crowd, and I never saw 
them. At dinner the 
waiter brought her father 
the wrong water — St. 


July 


oyat, July 12th.—It seemed almost like seeing an old friend 
Royat, July ig 
when I saw him coming in to luncheon. 


not at all sure that I sueceeded. 
I think he ought certainly to prolong his stay, as it is 


He limps a little less, 
he looked reproachfully at me, as much 
1 go away?’’ I tried to look as if it 


wasn’t my fault, as if I would have given anything to stay here. 


ifficult to get into one loek, and I am 
Papa is still making improve- 


I have told Mamma to tell the doctor 


Lothbury, Princes Street, 





Victor instead of Cesar. 
and promptly offered my 1] 


brought me. 


retire defeated. I shall 
morrow. I shall order a }t 


dying to know me, and t 


reproachfully sometimes. 
J 





Old man still more furious. 
to you, Sir; I was addressing the waiter.’’ 
humiliation in her eyes, apologies from mother; but I had to 


July 13th.—It seems very hard that we can’t talk to each | 
other without being properly introduced. 


and Queen Victoria Street.”— Times, July 4. | 


Old man furious; let loose choice Billingsgate. I jumped up 


ottle of Cesar, which waiter had just | 
‘*T was not speaking 
Tears of mortified | 


certainly finish my treatment. to-| 
yath for the day! 


HER DIARY. 


I am sure he is 
hat we should have a lot to say to 


But what can I do? 









“CHAOS IS COME AGAIN!” 


Or, Things very much Up in the City. 


review, and all the stupid things of a National féte. 


In the 


morning, I said in a very loud voice as he passed us: “I think 


it will be very hot 


at Clermont,’’ with a strong accent on 


Clermont ; but he never came, or if he did he must have been 


lost in the crowd. 


July 15th.—When I have written my day’s diary I am going 


to bed and have a good ery. 


dinner. 


We had such a terrible scene at 
Papa was very thirsty, and ordered a bottle of Cesar 


water. The waiter brought it and poured some out, and Papa 
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July 16th.—Hooray ! 


% &. 
ane? I” 





[‘‘The following streets were ‘up’ on July 3:—Old Broad Street, Threadneedle Street, 
. Bishopsgate Street, Gracechurch Street, Leadenhall Street, 
Cornhill, Lombard Street, Fenchurch Street, Cannon Street, Cheapside, St. Swithin’s Lane, 


His Diary. 


I have made her aecqtaintance! 





took a gulp, and suddenly 
sent it flying in every 
direction, accompanied 
by the most horrible 
language, partly French 
and partly English. 
Papa’s French is very 
elementary ; he can’t get 
much beyond Sacre! and 
Imbecile! ‘* Vous voulez 
poisoner moi?’’ he yelled 
at the waiter. ‘‘Vous 
savez que Veau St. Victor 
il est plein d’drsenic et 
moi je dois pas prendre 
!”? And then English 
came to his relief, and 
he sank back in his chair 
purple in the face, and 
emitting verbal fireworks 
of a very fiery nature. 
Then my angelic martyr 
came to the rescue with 
a bottle of Cesar, which 
he promptly and gra- 
ciously placed at Papa’s 
disposal. But this only 
made him worse —he 
eurtly refused it, and 
glared at Mr. GORING as 
if the hottle he had 
offered him was really a 
deadly poison. So poor 
Mr. GORING retired, fol- 
lowed by pleasant little 
mutterings such as 
“D—d cheek!” ‘“In- 
fernal snob!’’ ‘Mind 
blank busi- 
ete., ete., and 
so now Iam going to 


cu 


his own 


ness,’’ 


bed to ery. The DEN- 
TONS are coming over 


to spend the day to- 


morrow. Such a nui- 
sancee ! 
She 


is adorable, perfectly bewitching, and she gains tremendously 
on aequaintance—even the acquaintance of a few hours. It 


appears that the DEeNroNs—excellent angels of 


staying at Vichy. 


mercy !—are 


I have known them all my life, and they 


actually came here to spend the day with the SOMERVILLEsS. 
It was not an opportunity to let slip; so the moment they came 
and spoke to me, I whispered, in hurried, tragic accents, ** You 
must introduce me to the girl with the red hair—I mean the 


SOMERVILLES.’’ 


‘*Is it as bad as that ?’’ laughed Mrs. DENTON. 
each other. He has lovely eyes, and they look at me so| ‘‘Of course we will, in good time. But you might ask us how 
we are, and what we are doing here. 
uly 14th.—We went to Clermont to see the sports, and the | dyspepsia. 


Jack has had awful 


He ean’t digest a simple biscuit, so we are at 
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Vichy.”’ ** How sad!’’ I answered. ‘* But 
don’t let’s talk about symptoms. I am 
much than Jack. Tell me about 
the SOMERVILLYS.”’ So then 1 quickly 
learnt that she was an only child, adored 


worse 


by her parents, rich, attractive, gifted, 
and very hard to please. ‘* I don’t know 
how many men she has already refused,’’ 
concluded Mrs. DENTON. ‘It is either 
or a mania with her.’’ This, of 
course, is discouraging, but after the in- 


morbid, 


troduction had been made I felt less dis- 
heartened. Isat at the band with them 
in the afternoon, and I was quite charmed 
with her easy, unaffected conversation. 
We carefully avoided the waters, the 
baths, and other usual topics of conver- 
here. She asked me once if I 
the and I replied with 
evasive lightness that I had had a slight 
accident to my knee and took them oc- 
Then I adroitly got her back 
The DENTONS went back 
I was rather glad—they 
had served a very useful purpose, and 
1 would rather have her to myself. Mrs. 
DENTON is loud and cheery, and horribly 
Even her husband's ineurable 
indigestion doesn't seem to have damped 
I am looking forward to to- 
morrow and every day until she goes, 
which, alas! is to be very soon. I coun- 
ter-ordered the all-day bath, and resumed 
rational treatment. F. C. Pu. 


sation 


drank waters, 


casionally. 
to safer topies. 
in the evening. 


cnergetic. 


her spirits. 


FANCY. 


The kind of figure you see on Posters inviting 
you to the French seaside resorts, 





RECLAME A LA REJANE. 


DURING Madame R&JANE’S stay in London 
everyone must have seen her pair of very 
handsome mules drawing a carriage of a 
form sometimes in Paris, and 
resembling, to one London 
newspaper, a hansom cab. Seeing that it 
has four wheels, the box in front, and a 
pole for a pair of animals there semblance 
is not very apparent. It is, in faet, a 
vietoria with a fixed wooden hood ingtead 
of amovable leather one. It is extremely 
unlikely that this eccentricity of genius 
on the part of Madame REJANE will pass 
unnoticed or unimitated by the other 
leaders of the theatrical world. Next 
summer we may expect to read the follow- 
ing amongst the ‘* Society ’’ paragraphs. 

Madame SARAH BERNHARDT was in the 
ark yesterday, in a yellow barouche 
drawn by four superb zebras, with postil- 
lions in amber silk liveries and gilt hats. 

Mrs. LANGTRY was at Hurlingham in 
the afternoon. She had down in 
her miniature green cabriolet drawn by 
two large antelopes of matchless beauty 
driven tandem. A negro page, wearing a 
green satin turban and green dress studded 
with emeralds, stood as ‘‘ tiger ’’ behind. 

Mons. COQUELIN (the Society para- 
graphist would certainly write ‘* Mons.’’ 
instead of ** M.’’) was noticed in Picea- 
dilly in his scarlet charrette anglaise, 
drawn by a remarkably fine ostrich. 

Mr. TREE drove through the Park. The 
dashing dromedary in his elegant pink 
Irish car excited general admiration. 

Mile. LIANE DE PoUGY was shopping in 
Bond Street. Her palanquin, painted 
pure white, and lined with white velvet 
and pearls, was suspended on the backs of 
two white sacred bulls from India, led by 
Hindoos entirely clothed in white gar- 
ments with pearl ornaments. 

Mr. DAN LENO was riding in the Row on 
his hippopotamus. An unexpected inci- 
dent occurred. The animal suddenly 
dashed over the footpath and rushed into 
the Serpentine. Mr. LENO scrambled off, 
and struggled out of the water with some 
difficulty. He was at once charged by 
the police with having a horse not under 
proper control, with riding on the foot- 
path, with sending an animal intothe water, 
with bathing in the Serpentine during 
prohibited hours, and with other breaches 
of the Park regulations. As he explained, 
however, that the animal was a river horse, 
and therefore ought to be in the river, 
and that he had not bathed in the 
Serpentine but had only stepped in with 
his clothes on by mistake, his name and 
address were taken and he was allowed to 
go home. The Royal Humane Society’s 
men, after two hours of fruitless efforts, 
desisted from their attempts to rescue 
the hippopotamus, which left the water 
later on and trotted quietly home to 
Mr. JAMRACH'S stable. H. D. B. 


seen 
according 


come 





THE POINT OF VIEW. 
[‘*It is just in the south that the mists of the 
north get their full effect on the northern imagina- 
tion.” —St, James's Gazette. | 
Ou, folk on distant journeys bent 
Inseareh of Nature’s rich delights, 
Who seek earth’s rarest spots, intent 
To view her fairest sights, 
Come, since your aim is beauty’s quest, 
And spare your pains, and save the 
cost, 
Which, experts say who know the best, 
Are useless waste and labour lost. 


He to the highest who aspires 
Humbly his object best attains, 
He who the mountain’s charm admires 
Should view it from the plains ; 
The ocean’s spell he best can prize 
Who inland gives his fancy scope ; 
The sun is brightest in his eyes 
Who in a dismal fog must grope. 


Ah! then, why squander wealth and time 
In costly visits to the sea ? 
Why perilously mountains climb 
In quest of scenery ? 
Nay, beauty’s lover, rather go 
Among surroundings poor and mean, 
And learn fair Italy to know 
In Bermondsey or Bethnal Green. 








“30e.”” 
Harry the child ‘‘ who takes after his 
father,’’ IF the child isn’t thirsty, and IF 
his father is a teetotaller. 











FACT. 
The kind of figure which comes nearest to the 
ideal you have formed. 

















